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REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF PEAS. 

Crops of secondary importance are of course deserving 
of less attention than those which are primary; such 
as, in consequence of a limited market, do not readily com- 
mand cash, are not so valuable to the farmer as those 
at al] times in extensive demand. ‘Thus for instance, the 
culture of buckwheat and rye are not worthy of so much 
attention as that of wheat. But when a crop of seconda- 
ry importance in itself, becomes a very use fulauxiliary in 
the cultivation of the most important, it immediately as. 
sumes a rank of the first consequence. It is this whieh 
renders the cultivation of peas highly deserving the atten- 
tion of farmors. 

It has been long since satisfactorily determined that at- 
tempts to make money rapidly from land by close cropping, 
is the worst economy; and that on the contrary a proper 
system of rotation, calculated to effeet a constant improve- 
ment in the soil, is, in consequence of the full and regular 
crops thus obtained, the best policy even for the time be- 
ing. Thus an abundant crop of peas followed by one of 
wheat, would be more advantageous than two successive 
and inferior crops of wheat, independently of the effect on 
the land. 

The peculiar excellence of peas as a preparation for 
wheat, is becoming well knowm, Their additional value 
as food for fattening domestic animals, especially hogs, 
renders the knowledge of their proper culture of much 
importance, and any suggestions therefore upon this sub- 
ject it is presumed may not be wholly useless. 

With regard to the proper soil for peas, it is commonly 
believed that a poor, or but moderately fertile one, is best ; 
and that the great growth of stalk produced by very rich 
land, is adverse to the copious production of seed. This 
is doubtless generally the case, when the larger and taller 
varieties are sown ; in these there is already a strong ten- 
dency to the growth of leaf and stalk, which is increased 
by a fertile soil. But this may doubtless be in a great 
degree if not entirely remedied, by the substitution for the 
taller kind, of the early and dwarf varieties, such as Bish- 
op’s dwarf Prolific and the early Washington. Indeed it 
is not improbable that much larger crops than have been 
hitherto obtained, may be raised by dwarf peas thickly 
sown on fertile ground. Analagous proof is furnished by 
the fact that much larger crops of Indian corn have been 
raised in the northern states from the small-stalked vari- 
ties, than in the fertile land of the south and West where 
this plant grows of gigantic size. 

On many poor soils, there can be no doubt, that peas 
are a much more profitable crop than corn, as they pro. 
duce as much in such case to the acre, are more valuable 
for farm stock, and are an actual benefit instead of inju- 
ring the land, especially if a preparation for wheat. 

Where the object is chiefly to prepare the ground for 
wheat, selection of soil is not of course to be obtained; in 
such cases therefore, it becomes important to adopt the 
variety to the soil, choosing the earlier and smaller for fer- 
tile and the larger and taller for more sterile land. 

An additional advantage from the use of dwarf kinds 
's early maturity, which is always a very desirable quality 
in all farm crops, if not at the expense of quantity. 
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What further experiments are needed and further dis.| 
coveries are yet to be made in the cultivation of peas on 
fertile and even on highly manured soils by the use of lime, 
will be evident from the following extract from Dickson's 
Farmer’s Companion : 

** It is observed that the common whether white or 
grey, cannot be reared to perfection iff@My field which has 
not been either naturally or artificially impregnated with 
some calcareous matter. But it is remarkable, that a soil 
that could scarcely have brought one pea to perfection, 
although richly manured with dung, from their running 
too much to haulm, and after blossoming dying away 
without becoming ripe, if it has had lime applied upon it, 
is capable, when treat prepared in other respects, of 
producing plentiful crops of peas ever after.” 

The best time for sowing peas is as early in the spring 
as practicable. It is not an uncommon practice among 
gardeners who cultivate peas for the table, to sow them 
late in autumn, and the first warm weather in the spring 
brings them up. The chief objection to this practice is 
the danger of their being destroyed by mice during winter; 
but this danger would be small in a clean ploughed field, 
and an experiment in fall sowing may be well worthy of 
trial, especially as it is an object to do as much of the work 
of the farm in autumn as practicable, in order to avoid the 
hurry of spring. The present is the time for such an ex- 
periment. 

The pea-bug has always been found a serious difficulty 
in the culture of this crop; and as inquiries have been re- 
cently made in this paper for a description, the following 
is given. The insect, (Bruchue pisi) is of an ovate form 
and brownish color, particularly the elytra (or wing- 
sheaths) which are uniformly besprinkled with specks and 
lines of alight color, as well as the upper part of the tho. 
rax near the joint. The mouth is armed with a pair of 
serrated forceps, the under part and legs are of a very dark 
dusky color, and the whole insect covered with fine hair. 
When the pods of the pea have arrived at a state of matu- 
rity sufficient to show the small peas within them, the fe. 
male deposits her eggs in the evening or on a cloudy day. 
These soon hatch, and the young larve eats directly into 
the young pea, and remains feeding on its contents until 
it changes into a chrysalis, which takes place before the 
ensuing spring. The perfect insect emerges during the 
warm weather, generally about the time of sowing peas. 
They do not generally leave their habitations until after 
the peas are planted, (unless purposely exposed to the hot 
sun beams,) when they creep out and remain until new 
crops invite them; after they have deposited their eggs 
they perish. When the peasare green and scarcely full 
grown, the presence of the worm is scarcely discernible, 
and does not effect the taste ; but when they are quite ripe, 
there is nothing but a shell enveloping a fat chrysalis. A 
raost remarkable fact is that they never injure the plumula 

or sprout, for almost every pea occupied by the insect, 
grows and thrives vigorously notwithstanding nearly the 
whole of the internal part appears to be consumed. This 
remarkable instinct is necessary for their existence; for 
if the sced were destroyed, it would end in the extermi- 
nation of their race. 
Several methods have been proposed for destroying this 
insect or eluding its depredations. Soaking them for a 
minute in boiling water, which does not destroy their vi- 
tality, has been repeatedly and confidently recommended 
as an effectual mode for their destruction, But a corres- 
pondent in the second number, current volume, of this 
paper says, ‘*I poured boiling water upon the peas and let 
them stand till the water cooled. I then poured off the 
water and commenced sowing my peas, when to my as- 
tonishment the bugs were crawling about as lively as 
ever.” He adds that the vitality of the seed was greatly 
injured, as not one-half of them came up. A better reme- 
dy appears to be in always sowing clean seed. But 
where, it is asked, is this to be obtained? Clean seed may 
be procured from Canada; or it may be had by sowing 
a portion of the field very late, or with old peas, for this 
particular purpose. It appears that this insect disappears 
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| ana consequently sowing later than this time, or not until 
the following spring, for the purpose of obtaining seed, 
would be effectual. Of these two methods, however, sow- 
ing seed 2 years old is on the whole undoubtedly the best. 
By this time, the insect has lived out its period, and po 
danger from it is to be apprehended. 

Peas fed to hogs immediately after 
hurt for that purpose by the bug. 

A very convenient way of raising and feeding peas to 
hogs is to plant successive crops in different fields, and 
to allow them to be eaten on the ground. At the time 
the peas are beginning to harden, they will eat the leaves 
and stalks as well as the seed. This method is particularly 
applicable to the fattening of large herds upon land which 
is cheap and where labor is expensive. 

As it is desirable to procure the best varieties of the pea 
for seed, so it is requisite that care be taken to prevent 
their deterioration. They seem to be peculiarly liable to 


harvesting are not 


generacy by neglect. It has been observed in the culture 
of the Early Washington, that seed from the same origin 
differs greatly, merely from the management it receives. 


ripen a week or two later than other seed, also genuine. 
The quality of early maturity may be greatly increased 
or lessened, by always selecting the portion first ripe for 
sowing,or by picking the earliest for the table,and using the 
remainder for seed. The following statement in the third 
volume of the Genesee Farmer, by L. Couch, is well de- 
serving of attention -— 

“ There is no seed that I am acquainted with that will 
degenerate more rapidly than The process that f 
have pursued for two years wi peas, is simply 
ifting them in a si Chat will let tarough the small peas 
description, and leave the 
By this means 


seed 
to sow. 


With regard to other points in the tulture of this crop, 
it may be briefly observed,—that plaster, as on clover, op- 
erates to the most decided advantage; that a clover sed 
turned over late in the fall, is an excellent preparation for 
sowing the following spring ; that as deep planting is less 


upon a light or.dry soil, they should always-be buried by a 
shallow furrow of the plodgh;.that when fed upon the 





their growth ; and that by far the best and most expedi. 
tious method of harvesting them is by means of a common, 
horse rake. a. de Te, 


PRESERVATION OF THE CHINESE MUIn’ 


BERRY. 

The mode of preserving the Chinese Mulberry during. 
the winter, must vary with the soi] and circumstances. 
When it is intended to employ the branches solely as cut. 
tings next spring, the best way is to cut off the stem and 
branches at or near the surface of the ground, and pack 
them away in a moderately moist sand 6r earth, in a box, 
placed in acellar. The roots are then easily protected by 
a small quantity of earth, and will generally live without 
any covering. But as cuttings do not always succeed sa 
well nor with as much certainty as prostrating the branch. 
es, itis generally best to preserve them without remov. 
ing them from the root. The method has been practised 
of laying them down and burying them with earth on the © 
spot where they grow, but in clayey soils this has been 
found to result in the rotting and consequent destruction 
of the branches, especially if the growth be at all suceu- 
lent. On such soils, the following mode has been adopted 
away in boxes, by alternately placing a layer of earth and 
of trees, until it is full, taking care to put on a secure lid 
to keep out the rats, 











from the eced before the middle of the sixth month (June) 


Where soils are light and contain but little clay, layin - 
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down and covering with two or three inches of earth, is a 


successful method. The branches will not.be, killed, 
though frozen, if they remain constantly covered with 


earth. 


THE ROHAN POTATOE. 

The following is an extract of a letter from J. A. 
Thomson, Esq. of Catskill, the gentleman who origin. 
ally introduced the Rohan Potatoe into this country :— 
“ The extraordinary productiveness of the Rohan Potatoe 
is now pretty satisfactorily demonstrated, but the unfa- 
vorable impression that has been given to the merits of this 
potatoe for the table is stillvery prevalent, and will proba- 
bly continue so until fairly tested, by comparison with 
other favorite table potatoes. I have now cultivated them 
the three last summers and am perfectly satisfied that their 
merits as a table potatoe, are fully cqual to the character 
given them by Prince Rohan ; but to have them in their 
greatest perfection, they must be left in the ground until 
fully matured. This potatoe has also sufficiently proved 
its capacity for resisting our summer drouths. ‘The vines 
were perfectly green up to the 7th of October, when the 
first frost killed them off. Six other varieties, which I 
cultivated this season, the vines were all dead by the first 
of October.” _ 

The Jonathan Apple, &c. 

We make another extract from the same letter :-—“*Have 
you produced the new Spitzenberg or Jonathan apple in 
your neighborhood? I have had some grafts and small 
trees in bearing for the last three years. J have them this 
season in great perfection. It is most decidedly prefera. 
ble to the old Spitzenberg as a desert apple; keeps well 
till March, but may be called a Christmas or New Year's 
apple unrivalled. I have several other fine varieties, as 
also of pears, having fruited a large portion J. B.’s import. 
ed apples and pears, also several other varieties from other 
sources, some of which I may describe to you hereafter.” 


Since the receipt of the letter from which the above ox- 
tracts were made, we have received another letter from 
Mr. Thomson, accompanying a quantity of the potatoes, 
with the request that after a trial of their merits as a table 
potatoe, we would give our opinion as to their character. 
We have tried them, and have no hesitation in saying that 
we think them a good potatoe for the table, though not 
perhaps equal to some of the fincr varieties of our country. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

It stirs the spirit within us, to read the accounts of 
these meeting in the several parts of the Union, where 
there is sufficient cnergy to carry into effect the noble ob- 
jects proposed by such institutions. In Hampshire, Wor- 
cester and Berkshire, in Mass., these meetings have been 
conducted with unwonted spirit the present year, and 
given new proofs of the bencfit such associations confer 
on the community. The ploughing matches; the exhi- 
bition of superior animals; the rich display of domestic 
manufactures; the show of fine plants, fruits and mam. 
moth or extraordinary vegetables, all-has a tendency to 
awaken a spirit of laudable emulation, eularge the stock 
of ideas, convince the farmer that there is yet room for 
improvement, and stimulate to exertion. The agreeable 
fact has this year been disclosed, that the Bay State can 
raise her own wheat ; and that nothing but a want of at- 
tention to her resourecs, has caused her to be taxed so 
heavily for bread a few years past. The evidence too is 
abundant, that there are no obstacles in the way of the pro. 
duction of silk, but such as can, and we think will be, 
saon overcome by persevering ingenuity and skill. 

Kentucky and Qhio are this year showing what can be 
done in the way of exhibiting superior stock, and those 
states may well be proud of theiz noble animals, and the 
rich soils that have produced the pastures on which they 
have fattened. These states are setting an example to the 
older members of the confederacy worthy of being follow. 
ed by all. ; 

But the Fair of the American Institute has exeeeded in 
its attractions, and in the proof of its usefulness, not only 
all former exhibitions, but every thing of the kind that has 
hitherto been scen in the United States: The multitude 
of new, ureful and curious articles: the splendid speci. 
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_was far inferior the present season to that grown in seve- 
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mens of machinosy; the various implements of agricul. 
ture in their most improved state ; the fine horses and cat. 
tle shown; the rich patterns of the products of the Amer. 
ican loom; and perhaps more than all the throng of beau. 
ty, intelligence and fashion that filled the halls of the In. 
stitute, contributed to render Niblo’s saloons the great 
point of attraction for the commercial emporium, for the 
ten days during which the Fair continued, It is these in. 
stitutions that speak well for the public feeling; our wish 
is that such evi might be increas.4 a thousand 
fold. = 





SPRING WHEAT. 

From various communications in the Farmers’ Cabinet; 
and from the Franklin Farmer of Kentucky, we learn that 
spring wheat, to the south has proved, the present season, 
a total failure ; and whether it would succeed well in those | 
sections, in any ordinary year, may well be doubted. Like 
most other of the spring grains, such wheat requires con. 
siderable moisture to enable it to take root fully, and very 
hot weather is not favorable to the formation of the grain 
after blossoming. Spring wheat in Western New York 





ral of the last years, and we are convinced that in the 
good wheat districts, winter wheat will prove the most 
valuable crop. On lands that are clevated, (and such are 
usually moist and coo!) and on soils where winter sown 
grain is liable to be frozen out, spring wheat can be sown 
with advantage; and the results of the present year in 
some parts of New York and Pennsylvania, prove that 
spring wheat is a most valuable crop. Millions of bush. 
els have been grown the past season, in the southern parts 


amount per acre on well cultivated lands has varied from 
18 to 35 bushels. We do not doubt that in the years in 
which a low temperatuse prevails, spring wheat could be 





placed those sections of the U.S. on a par with the plains 


the same causes that have proved fatal to its maturity | 
here. 











AGRICULTURE IN CANADA, 

In a former volume of the Genesee Farmer, we recorded 
the formation of a Society for the promotion of agricul. 
ture in Upper Canada; and though the troublesome state 
of the times has prevented all the advantages that might | 
have been derived from such an association, we are glad to | 
learn that the course of the society is onward, and that it 
has excited a laudable spirit of emulation within the sphere 
of its operations. There are few countries that furnish 





cultivation, thar that part of Canada cmbraced between 


the association of the west will materially aid in develop. 
ing. Late numbers of the Sandwich (U. C.) Herald con. 
tain an address by the President of the Association, R. 
Lachlan, Esquire, replete. with just views of the impor- 








tance of agriculture, spuited appeals to the farmers of 


marks on the means best adapted to promote the great 
objects of the Society, We consider the Western Agri- 
cultural Association of U,C. an important means of dif. 
fusing information, concentrating effort, improving the 
cultivation of the soil, and advancing the happiness and | 


prosperity of our neighbors, We cordially wish thea | 
every success, 


RAISING FOWLS. 

When Henry the TV. at the beginning of his reign, de. 
clared if his life was preserved, that before the close of 
his reign the poorest of his subjects should be able to put 
a pullet in his pot on Sundays; he probably imagined that 
he was promising them the ne plus ultra of good living 
and solid comfort. Now every American farmer may 
have, not only a pullet for Sundays, but, if he pleases, one 
for every other day of the week ; and when it is remem. 
bered how much fowls contribute to the comfort or sub- 
sistence of a family, it can hardly fail of being considered 








of New York and the north of Pennsylvania, and the | 


profitably grown as far south as Carolina or Tennessee ; || 
but the great heat and drouth of the past summer has || 


of Colombia or Mexico, where no wheat succeeds, from |! 


more first rate land for wheat, or the general purposes of || 


the Ontario, Erie and Huron lakes; and these resources, | 


that part of the British provinces, and able and sound re. || 
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Every body loves a well cooked fowl, or at least the dis. 
sentients are so few that they may be ranked among the 
no-bodies, Boiled, or stewed, or roasted, they are equally 
palatable and excellent; and when served up with sauce 
and vegetables, no matter how plainly, they constitute a 
dish that is never despised. And the eggs—though we 
have not yet attained to the mysterics of egg-cups and 
finger glasses,—there are few who do not properly estimate 
the value of a new laidegg. Then too, we must remem. 
ber, that without fowls, all the ‘ feast days’ would be re. 
turned non est, and the jollifications of thanksgiving and 
Christmas would remain a dead letter. The governor 
might issue his proclamation, but who would ever dream 
| of its observance, unless it was associated with the crown. 
ing chicken pie; and in vain would the evergreens be 
gatherod for the ‘ ancient holiday,’ unless there was an 
implied assurance that the illumination would be wound 
up by the demolishment of a barbecued gobbler. Even 
John Bull, fastidious as he is in all matters relating to the 
palate, envies us the possession of this bird; and cockney 
tourists have been compelled to admit, that American 
broiled shad, and American roast turkeys, are things not 
to be contemned. 

Independent of these temptations to the palate of the 
farmer, there is a bona fide profit in the rearing of fowls. 
They require little care, except for a few of the first weeks, 
rarely do any damage to plants, and are most indefatiga. 
ble gatherers of grasshoppers, bugs, slugs, worms, and all 
the multifarious tribes of insects, that prey on the Yohues 

of the husbandman. A single hen and chickens, in a coop 
| placed in a vegetable garden, by the destruction of bugs 
/and the cutworm, or in a fruit garden by picking up the 








_curculios on their first appearance from the earth before 
| they have time to ascend the trees to puncture the fruit, 
| will many times repay all the labor and feeding they will 
| require. 
_ Calling a fow days since at the house of a thrifty, spirit. 
ed young farmer, we observed abundance of fowls around 
his barns, and made some inquiries respecting them. He 
said he had about 100 chickens, from 40 to 50 turkeys, 
and 20 guinea hens. All the care they occasioned was 
feeding them once a day, which was done by a boy, and 
| did not occupy of his time morc than half an hourina 
day. ‘The expense was therefore a mere nothing, and the 
profits from the sales, beside what he would require in his 
family, would form a pretty item in the farming profits of 
the year. Every farmer inay and should keep fowls ; and 
| he who devotes to them the little attention they require 
_ during the winter, will find himself abundantly repaid in 


the spring by the increased quantity and excellence of 
| their product, 





I HAV’NT TIME. 

There cannot be a worse symptom in the management 
of a farmer, (or indeed of any other man whose business 
| requires promptitude and forethought,) or a more certain 
‘evidence that good calculation is wanting, than the fre- 
quent use of the words, ‘I hav’nt time,’ as a palliative for 
| want of proper care, or succcas. 

And why, my dear sir, have you not time? When 
‘you planted your corn, you knew, or should have known, 
how many days work would be required to tend it well, to 
‘hoe it carcfully, and gather it safely. If it remains out 
till the snows come, as we have frequently known acorn 
_erop to do, and receives material damage, there can be no 
use in complaining of the season, or saying, I had not 
| time to do otherwise. 

_ Scarcely a year fails in which farmers do not suffer loss 
| from being behind hand with their business; their potatoes 
| 

| are caught by the frost, and they are forced to feed on 
| frost bitten potatoes for six months; their garden plants 
| are caught in the snow, and half the profit of that piece of 
ground is lost to them; instead of driving their work, 
their work drives them, and they toil in the very fire to do 
what would have been done without effort, had it been 
attended to in the season. 

We know farmers who have this year lost from ten to 
twenty per cent on all their crops by not having their work 
done when it should have been; and what they have done, 


| 
' 








surprising that so little attention is paid to rearing them. 


| has cost them more than work at the proper time would 
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have done. Their fences were not put up in the spring 
until their cattle or horses had found the way into the 
meadows or wheat ficlds; and what is worse, acquired the 
habit of making their way at pleasure from one ficld to 
another. Unruly animals are truly the curse of the far- 
mer, and the men who hav’nt time are always those the 
most troubled with them. ‘They did not get their fields in 
order till the proper season for sewing was past; why 
they could not tell; their only reason was, they had not 
time. The truth is they were bad calculators ; they made 
no estimate of their means, and of the labor that would 
be required to carry out their plans, or such erroneous 
ones as only to lead the: continually astray. 

Every farmer who has lived till he is thirty years old, 
knows that in our latitudes it is necessary that fall work 
should be done by the first of November; at least his corn 
should be safely housed; his root crops stored and se- 
cured against frost; his buildings, barns and cattle yards 
put in order for winter ; his wood house filled with season- 
ed wood; and every precaution taken to secure comfort 
and prevent loss during our long winters. When these 
things are done, the thrifty farmer finds enough to do, to 
prevent idleness. ‘The man that has time, does much of 
his ploughing in the fall, when his teams are in good 
heart, and does not leave it till spring, as the man who 
has not time is compelled to do, 

‘* What a succession of fine apples you always manage 
to have,” says Mr. A. to Mr. B., ‘how do you contrive to 
procure them?” ‘These are from my own trees that I 
grafted four years since,” is the reply, “ they are it is true, 
young, but the produce is abundant.” “ Well, such apples 
are excollent, but somehow I never have any time to 
graft.” Now we will venture that A. spends more time 
in going to his neighbors for early fine apples in the course 
of every summer, than B. used in propagating his fruit; 
and in the one case a permaneni good is secured, while in 
the other a man is made but a little better than a beg. 
gar. ° 

Circumstances may occur to derange the best laid plans. 
No man is exempt from misfortune, losses or sickness ; 
but unless something of this kind occurs, it is folly, or 
worse, to plead in extenuation of our miscalculation or 
neglect, want of time. When a farmer has at his com- 
mand ail the time there is, he has no right whatever to 
calculate on more, or so to plan his business that he can- 
not accomplish all that is necessary at the proper time, 
One of the great secrets of success in farming, is to have 
every thing done at the right season. 

FRANKLIN FARMER. 

We have noticed in a late number of the Franklin Far- 
mer an article headed ** Genesee Farmer,—Plagirisms,— 
Acknowledging Credits, &c.” conceived we think in a 
somewhat querulous tone; but which may require a word 
of explanation, 

And first, with regard to the word of caution we ad. 
dressed to our friend of the Franklin Farmer some months 
since, and respecting which he says an explanation was 
addressed to us, we can only say, we have not received 
the explanation or paper alluded to, and so little impres- 
sion had the matter made on our mind, that we had for. 
gotten it until we saw it again alluded to in that paper of 
the 20th. We have no doubt, however, the explanation 
was perfectly satisfactory, and that the mistake was one 
of ‘pure inadvertence.’* 

Sccondly, as to the charge of giving that paper cre lit 
for articles that do not belong to it; we do not understand 
what articles are referred to as wrongly attributed, nor 
are we sensible of having committed any error of the 
kind, ‘That a mistake of the kind, however, in making 
the selections from our multitude of exchange jour- 
nals, for our paper, has occurred at some time is possible; 
and if the article so attributed is an unworthy one, we 
shall the more regret the error, originate as it may ;-sinec 
the attribution of such an article to that journal would be 
a palpable injustice, We have too often expressed our 
approbation of the course pursued by the Franklin Far- 
tucr, and our admiration of the talent displaged by the 
editor, to willingly suppose it had given to the public in- 








y * Will the editor send another copy of the paper containing the e< 
»Anation! 


ferior papers, or that the conductor had intentionally vio. 
lated the rules of editorial courtesy or conduct, 

While we intend in every instance of selection, to give 
the right credit, we are sensible that mistakes may occur; 
and should we sce fit to arraign all who through inatten. 
tion we presume, circulate articles prepared for the Gene. 
see Farmer, without the proper credits, scarcely a week 
occurs in which a formidable list might not be announced, 
With our respected friend of the F ranklin Farmer, we 
think, however, “that it is absurd togmake a noise about 
such matters where there is no proof of intended fraud.” On 
the contrary we are always pleased to see the matter of 
the Genesee Farmer extensively circulated through the 
columns of other journals. We receive it as a proof that 
the paper so circulated is one deemed valuable, and are 
encouraged to hope it will be useful in advancing the 
cause to which our best energies are directed, that of agri- 
culture. 

It is not often that we allude in our columns to such 
matters ; but we thought the article in the F, Farmer de- 
manded a word of friendly explanation, We trust it will 
be satisfactory to our worthy cotemporary, and we here 
dismiss the subject, “‘at once and forever.” 





ERRATA. 
Page 339, line 14 from top, 2d column, for “ moderate” 
read moderately. 
Page 337, line 11 from bottom, 2d column, for “ friable” 
read flexible. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Meeting of Farmers---Continued. 4 


BEET SUGAR, SILK, PLAX. 

Very little was said in relation to the subject of Beet 
Sugar. David Lee Child, Esq,, was called upon, but he had 
little to conamunicate to the meeting that was not already 
known by his own, and other communications upon the 
subject. The people of Hampshire county were going to 
try the experiment, and Mr. C. was engaged in preparing 
machinery which he thouglit would be ready to be put 
into operation as early as the coming spring. 

The Beet Sugar Connat in Northampton are pur- 
chasing Beets, for which they pay five dollarsaton. The 
German system of manufacturing sugar is adepted, that 
of drying the roots (by heat or cold?) and reducing it to 

owder, trom which the saccharine matter is extracted by 
10t water. The buildings of the company are in a state of 
forwardness, and these preparations te commence the en- 
terprise are conducted with much energy. 


Dr. Stebbins spoke on the subject of Silk. ‘The move- 
ment at the south was an earnest that the business was to 
be established in this country on a permanent basis. Itis 
engaging the attention of capitalists, who are determined 
to carry on the experiment to a seccessful issue. The 
quality of American silk has been fees oni by good 
judges, to be superior in strength and beauty, to the best 
foreign article, and the sewing silk manufactured at the 
Northampton Silk Factory, was much sought for by deal 
ers, and ahighgr price was paid for it than the best Italian 
would bring. The amount of Silk imported into the Uni- 
ted States, as appeared by official documents, exceeded 
$20,000,000 annually—-he thought we might, in twenty 
years, save this vast amount tothe country. The climate 
of New England is as well adapted to this business as any 
part of the south, and he had no doubt but it would be’ 
found as profitable business as the farmer could turn his 
attention to. The revulsion in the mercantile and com- 
mercial affairs, had put a stop to the business in 1835,— 
then in its infancy, and rapidly growing into favor,-—-since 
which time, little has been done. But, he thought, with 
the additional information which was now before the 
public, our farmers would commence again in right good 
earnest. Experience has taught us, that our climate was 
congenial to the habits of the Morus multicaulis plant ; 
many thousands had been Jost every year in consequerice 
of not providing a shelter and protection for themragainst 
the frosts of autumn, and the severe cold of our winters. 
It had been demonstrated to us. by cXpensive experimont, 
that the tree was not suited to our borean seasons. This 
fact has presented a serious obstacle to the re-commenc. 
ing of our efforts to establish this interesting and profits. 
ble culture among us ;—but that obstacle was now remov- 
ed bf the introduction of another plant,known as the Alpine 
mulberry which was Pie way adapted to supply our wants. 
The coldest winters of the northern regions could not de- 
stroy it. It would withstand all storms and wintry weather 
without protection ;—in the spring comes into bearing 
earlier, yields as great a supply of leaves, and keeps in 
bearing longer than the Morus Multicaulis, Dr. 8. here 








mentioned a fact. An agent from Baltimt6re visited North- 


| ampton, with ordersto purchase 20,000 Multicwtilis trees ; 
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; 
in looking over the grounds where the Alpine and 
caulis were growing, he became convinced, after j 
of the superiority of the Alpine for the purpose of 
silk, and had his order filled with Alpine Trees. 


Dr. S. concluded his remarks, by again hoping that the 
farmers wouid maceattaeines the budieent tenthgs shove fe, 
vorable auspices, with their characteristic energy and per- 
threw and he doubted not but the day was nigh at 

and, when every farmer's wife and dthekler would not 
only wear silk and satins, raised at their own doors, but 
New England would be able to compete with the sunny 
vales of K'yance and Italy in supplying rich fabrics of plain 
and costly manufacture to the cities of America and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Whitmarsh remarked, that he had alw i 
in the business. He had never, from the sot uaneen 
had engaged his attention, doubted that silk would become 
a staple product of New land. He believed that ina 
few years, New Ppgend one, would be able to export 
as great an amount of silk, as the entire south now does of 
cotton. He compared the merits of the various kinds of 
Mulberries, and expressed a decided preference for the 
Alpine, because of its hardiness, its great produce of foil- 
age, and the fondness evinced for it by the silk worms. 

he Alpine, he said, was the kind universally used in 
France and Italy. Silk made by worms fed on Alpine 
leaves was preferred. Very few Multicaulis trees were to 
be found in the silk ing countries of Europe, and sel- 
dom used for food ;—they were only to be met with in nur- 
series, where they rear them to fll orders for the Ameri- 
can market. The principal objection to this tree, is, that 
the l-aves contain a great rtion of watery matter, 
which causes the worms, are fed upon them, to be 
unhealthy, and hence injure their silk,—he thought this 
objection would operate more seriously at the South, where 
the seasons are longer and warmer. The heat would 
cause them to grow more rapidly, the leaves would be 
larger, and, he thought, imbibe more moisture. Here. 
gretted the universal adoption of this tree at the south, 
and feared that a failure eaused by this fact, would retard 
the progress of the business ten years, by discouraging so 
many who would become losers,—but it must ultima 
succeed—no country has such admirable facilities for con- 
ducting the business, and no business offers so large a re. 
turn of profit to the labor and capital invested. -Mr. W. 
stated that he had specimens.of every variety of Mulberry 
growing in his nursery, and invited all—prescnt or absent 
—who felt sufficient interest in the subject to visit his 
place, and ascertain, actual observation, the facts re- 
specting the different varieties of Mulberry. 

New Preraration or Fiax.—Mr. Colman presented a 
curlous picce of material, so prepared thet it can be spun 
.on machinery the same as cotton. Itis an American pa- 
tent, yet a secret. Many gentlemen in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania are entering into the cultivation of 
Fiax.. This can be madea _ busincss—-a crop may 
be obtained every four years, 400 pounds from an acre. 


This was the first meeting of the kind ever held in that 
section of the country ; it was called ata very short notice, 
and the inforuration that was elicited may not appear to 
our readers of sufficient importance to ocvupy so lergets 
space in the paper. But, as the subject is new, and the 
manner in which the meeting was. conducted may be of 
some aid to others whe may follow up the hint and hold 
similar*meetings, it was thought not improper to give an 
extended notice of this first attempt. Another year, when 
the farmers of ‘‘ Old Hampshire” congregate together on 
Cattle Show day, expecting a similar occasion, they will 
come prepared te unpart and receive valuable instruction 
and advice ;—and, we think, if every agricultural society 
wee adopt this plan, incaleulable would be the re- 

t. Bis 

Mr. Colman, the Commissioner, is a truly valuable of. 
ficer,—he makes himself familiar with e thing rela- 
ting to agriculture, he is continually at Cot and gleans 
his information from the practical farmers; he goes to 
their houses, visits their barn and farm yards, makes a 
tour of their fields, at the same<time he is gathering 
knowledge he imparts a rich: harvest of it to luis inform. 
ant; and we venture to say, no farmer regret« that he has 
been visited by the Agrieultural Surveyor. If every pub. 
lic officer was as faithful to his trust, as is Mr. C., we 
should havelittle occasion to call for s of Adminis. 
tratiow in Country, State, or even Town affairs. 


= —- 








Preserving Honey, 


When honey is exposed to = air it top can- 
died and . By putting it in bottles corking it u 
tight, it Pl keep Food for a number of years. We tm 
lave some preserved in this manner that we took up more 
than two years ago, and it isin a fine condition, precisely 
the same as it was when bottled, . It is best to put it m 
short bottles with mouths, then a small quantity ean 


‘be taken out conveniently witha stick or handle of a 


spoon ; whien more is wanted it will be the 


better way to 
xearm and turn it out—Yankee Parmer. , 





TICATIONS. 


NOTES ON WESTERN NEW-YORK—No, 5. 
SOILs. 

Although geologically considered, the northern slope 
may be divided into two zones, the limestone, and the red 
sand stone; yet in treating of the soils of this section, I 
shall speak of it as only one; since, after leaving the reg- 
ular lime strata, and below the gypseous formation, such 
quantities of calcareous shale alternates with the olive 
sandstones, until the narrow margin of red sandstone is 
approached, that for most of the purposes of agriculture, 
with reference to which any attention to the soils was 
principally directed, they may be comprehended under the 
term calcareous. From the northern outcrop, of the great 
central argillaceous zone, the course of which can be tra- 
ced without difficulty, through its whole course to the 
margin of Lake Ontario, the country is generally more 
level or slightly undulating, presenting none of those ele- 
vated ranges that cross the middle section from the north 
to south, and betwen which lie the beautiful lakes or val. 
leys which render the argillaceous zone so famous. The 
course of these limestone eminences are more broken and 
irregular; presenting frequent precipices of this stone ; 
or where the surface is not broken by it, the numerous 
blocks scattered on the soil attest its presence beneath. 
Mingied with these are masses of the porous white sand. 
stone, the strata of which I have already noticed as occur. 
ing beneath the mountain limestones, and of which the 
outcrop can be seen in Onondaga, Elbridge, near Cayuga 
and still farther west. ‘The disintegration of this strata 
seems to have produced those beds of sand which are 
found scattered over the southern part of this zone,and also 
to have exerted no inconsiderable influence on the general 
character of the soil. 

Of course the earths of this division are decidedly cal- 
careous; and the soil, resulting in a great measure from 
the gradual decomposition of lime rock or calcareous 
shales, must be so too. This permanently impressed 
character of the main part of this zone, has had the natu- 
ral effect of communicating in a greater or less degree the 
game quality to those which like the red sandstone earths 
must have been once nearly or quite destitute of it. There 
is perhaps more difference in the chemical constituents of 
the soils of this district, in places of short distances from 
each other, than in either of the other divisions, though 
its predominating character, that of calcareous, is always 
maintained. The quantities of sand and clay are much 

more variable; depending probably on causes that have 
now ceased to operate, such as currents from the argilla- 
ceous hills of the south, or the sandstone margin and bot. 
tom of Lake Ontario. In some specimens of earths from 
this district, containing limestone sand finely comminu. 
ted, the soil was abundant in lime, 20 per cent of this 
substance in one or two instances being reached. The 
range of the several specimens was from 3 to 20 per cent 
of lime; 12 to 22 per cent of alumina; and from 50 to 
78 per cent of sand. Of course within these limits the 
greatest possible variety of soils might be reasonably ex- 
pected; but mostly all exceedingly fertile when properly 
cultivated. The strongest clay soils examined, abounded 
in lime, thus beiny rendered friable when exposed to at. 
mospheric influence ; and the lightest soils except in a few 
limited places, containing clay cnough to prevent their 
leaching, and to secure the beneficial effect of manure. 
The sandstone spoken of above as existing in strata with. 
in the lime series, abounds in that mineral ; the particles 
of silex being cemented together by lime, burning the 
stone and throwing it into water,causes it to crumble down, 
a process which furnishes the housewives of this range 
with a pure white sand, unless, as is sometimes the case, 
so much iron is mixed with the mass as to turn it red in 
the fire. 

The greatest quantities of sand are found in the range 
of towns from Phelps to Bloomfield ; on some parts of the 
Ridge-road, and a few small parts of Onondaga and Gen- 
=“ The beds of clay, or rather marl, for most of- this 
section contains so much lime as to give it this character, 
are found in most Parts, sometimes blue, but more fre- 
quently with a reddish tinge occasioned by its contianing 
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wells sunk into the mar! strata above the red sandstone, 
between the Ridge-road and Lake Ontario, the color of 
which was a bright red, and which would have made, if 
ground, a good paint. This color was owing to the 
abundance of oxide of iron, and consequently where such 
a strata approached the surface, must have been unsuita- 
ble to cultivate. I could perceive no difference in fertility in 
farms immediately in the vicinity of the gypseous forma- 
tions or upon them, and those above or below them, that 
is to the south or north in the series. 

In this section, or zone, there are two large deposits of 
vegetable matter, forming two as rich magazines of this 
material, should the increase of population render the ex- 
pense of draining and bringing into cultivation desirable, 
as can be found in the state: one of these in the Tonna- 
wanda swamp, and the other in the valley of the Seneca 
in the county of Cayuga. The quantity of marl and 
mould in these places appears absolutely inexhaustible ; 
the mould being in the greatest proportion in the first lo- 
cality, and the marl in the last. As yet such manures 
have been little requisite, but the time cannot be far dis. 
tant when their value will be appreciated, and their use 
extend in proportion. 

There is less of what is usually termed hard.pan, or a 
close tenaceous subsoil, in this zone of Western New York 
than in either of the others, owing perhaps to the greater 
quantities of lime present; there being few places in 
which the subsoil if loosened by being lifted to the surface, 
will not fall to pieces and become at once productive. 
There are some tracts, however, where the subsoil is of a 
very unfavorable description ; the clay greatly preponder- 
ating in its influence, little lime in the composition, and 
the whole filled with conglomerate, or primitive rolled 
pebbles ; in these respects resembling some subsoils to be 
found farther south. The country of the lake slope west 
of the Genesee river, is more level than it is to the east, 
and consequently from the ‘ make of the land’ it suffers 
more from surplus water, than where the country is more 
elevated and rolling, as it is east of the river. A glance 
at the map, and a recurrence to the geological structure 
of this district, will explain the reason for this state of 
things. The outcrop of the limestone strata, combined 
with its dip to the south, forms what is called the moun- 
tain ridge, which being elevated above the country far. 
ther south, operates as an immense natural dam to pre- 
vent the streams that flow from the elevated middle sec- 
tion, reaching the lake by a direct natural channel. A 
few it is true, as the Niagara and Genesee, break through; 
but the most of them are compelled to reach the lake by a 
circuitous route, turning this ridge, as it were, either to 
the east or west. Thus the Tonnawanda, descending from 
the hills at the south, comes upon the limestone strata at 
Batavia, but unable to force a direct course north to the 
lake, is compelled to flow westward to the Niagara river 
at Grand Island. Its course from Batavia is nearly a 
dead level, and the vegetable matter which has been 
brought down from the southern hills by its current, and 
that of its confluent streams, and deposited along its slug- 
gish course, has gradually created that immense mass al. 
ready alluded to under the name of the Tonnawanda 
swamp. So in the main east of the Genesee river. Not 
an outlet of all that chain of lakes imbedded in the vallies 
of the middle or elevated zone, passes direct to the Onta- 
rio. The four westerly ones are turned west by the same 
cause into the Genesee river, and the eastern ones from 
the Canandaigua to the Skaneateles, are compelled to 
pass eastward for 60 or 70 miles through the Sencca val- 
ley to reach their destination, by the valley of the Oswego. 
This peculiar structure will account for the bad effects 
experienced in some parts of this district from the surface 
water, as well as for the great quantities of vegetable 
matter and lime, constituting some of the finest beds of 
marl south of the limestone ranges, in the known world. 
It may be as well to remark here, that in analysing the 
character of the soils of the several zones, no attempt has 
been made at ‘ elaborate niceties,’ in the examination. My 
object was to discover the general and relative character 
of the several 7ou.es, with the average quantity of the es- 











sential earths that enter into the composition of each. A 


@ considerable quantity of iron. I observed earth from | 
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reference to these results will show that relatively, silica 
prevails on the southern slope ; alumina in the elevated 
or middle range ; and calcareous matter in the soils of 
the northern or lake slope. My methods of operating 
were simple, and such as can be used by any farmer, and 
at all times. A few glasses, some muriatic acid, a smal] 
crucible where it is desirable to ascertain the amount of 
vegetable or animal matter, and a delicate pair of scales, 
are all thatis required. ‘The soil or earth to be examined 
is first dried, then pulverized, and sifted through muslin, 
A given quantity, say one or two hundred grains, is mix. 
ed up in aglass of water, allowed to stand a short time, 
thoroughly mixed and stirred up, and then allowed to 
stand and settle three minutes, when the water is turned 
off into another glass with its muddy contents, leaving of 
course the sand at the bottom. This is dried and weighed, 
and gives the proportion of sand. The water in the glass 
stands till clear, when it is turned off and the sediment 
dried and weighed ; this gives the clay in the soil. An. 
other quantity of the sifted earth, say 50 grains, is put 
into a vial containing muriatic acid and water, one part 
of the first and two of the last, the weight of the vial and 
its contents carefully ascertained, and after the earth has 
been added, and the mixture stood some three or four hours 
or until all effervescence has ceased (if there is any,) then 
the vial and contents is again weighed, and the loss in 
grains noted. The loss is carbonic acid, and bears the 
same relation to the quantity of lime in the soil, that 45 
does to 55. This gives the lime of the soil. If desirable 
to ascertain the animal or vegetable matter, heat another 

given quantity of the sifted material, in the crucible to a 
red heat, and stir it with a glass rod, till no bright sparks 
remain. Weigh again, and the loss by calcination is the 
amount of animal or vegetable matter. It is not pretend. 

ed that this mode is perfectly accurate, but it is simple, 

and by it any farmer can determine the nature of the soil 

in any of his fields, and regulate his course of culture ac. 

cordingly. Observation and experience have both served 

to convince me that the farmer suffers much loss from 

not going understandingly to work, especially on farms 

with the soils of which he has little acquaintance. Ex- 

periments in culture, will of course determine the best 

method, and in that way, indirectly, the qualities of the 

soil; but much time and labor might be spared, were the 

farmer to make himself in the first place acquainted with 

the constituents of his soils, and the proportions in whieh 

they are united. In my opinion this knowledge lies at the 

basis of all scientific agriculture. Viator. 


APPLE POMACE:- 

Mr. Eprror—Is it a common and well known fact 
among farmers that apple pomace is a dangerous food for 
horses? I confess it was new to me, when lately two 
cases on the same farm came to my knowledge, where the 
horses evidently died from being allowed to eat freely at 
the cider mill, Anexamination after death showed a con- 
gestion of the pomace in the lower part of the stomach and 
in the first part of the intestines wholly undigested. 

It is a well ascertained fact that the gastric juice of the 
stomach will not act upon the skins of fruits, or the seeds 
of fruits or the cores, nor upon the hulls of grains, nor 
even the skins of potatoes, and many other substances; 
and it is well known that cattle and hogs void corn and 
other grain in its perfect state if not properly masticated. 
And as apple pomace is mostly composed of skins, cores, 
seeds and fibrous matter, may it not be a dangerous food 
even if taken into the stomach in moderate quantities? I 
ask for information. Will some of your readers advise 
me on the subject, who have had experience on the point 
alluded to. Cirrus. 





Mr. Tucker—Can you or any of your readers inform 
me what constitutes a Pippin. We speak of the Fall 
Pippin, the Holland Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, Sweet Pip- 
pin, 20 ounce Pippin, and many others ; and they are of 
all colors and flavors, and why an apple should be dignified 
with the name of Pippin over others, I confess my igno- 
rance. It is an English name, and one of their dictiona- 
ries gives its signification as “a shnrp apple.” Now 
whether he means in taste or in shape is left to conjecture. 





Cirrus. 
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Poor Richard’s Almanac. 





Wealth, as clearly shown in the Preface of 
The We Pesneginanie Almanac, entitled, Poor Richard 
Improved.* 


gous Reaper,—I have heard, that nothing gives 
PA pee: so great pleasure, as to find his works respect. 
fully quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I must 
have been gratified by an incident I am going to relate to 
ou. I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of 
z ople were collected, at an auction of merchants goods. 
The hour of the sale not being come, they were conversing 
on the badness of the times ; and one of the company 
called to a plain clean old man, with white locks, * Pray, 
Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Will not 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall we 
ever be able to pay them 2? What would you advise us to?” 
—Father Abraham stood up, and replied, ‘If you would 
have my advice, I will give it to you in short, ‘* for a word 
to the wise is enough,” as Poor Richard says.” They 
joined in desiring him to — his mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows: _ 

‘Friends,’ says he, ‘the taxes are, indeed, very heavy 
and, if those laid on by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them ; but 
we have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
for us ; “God helps them that help themselves,” as poor 
Richard says. 

‘* It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one tenth part of their time, tobe employed 
in its service : but idleness taxes many of us much more ; 
sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. 
** Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while 
the used key is always bright,” as poor Richard says.— 
** But dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of,” as poor Richard says.— 
How much more thanis necessary do we spend in sleep ! 
forgetting, that “the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
that there will be sleeping enough in the grave,” as poor 
Richard says. 

‘+ Tf time be of all things the most precious, wasting time 
must be,” as poor Richard says, “‘ the greatest prodigali- 
y ;” since, as he elsewhere tells us, “ lost time is never 

ound again; and what we call time enough always proves 
little enough ;” let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. ‘‘ Sloth es all things difficult, but indus. 
try all easy; and he that riseth late, must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night; while laziness 
travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakeshim. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee; and early to bed, 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 
as poor Richard says. 

‘ So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? 
We may make these times better, if we bestir ourselves. 
‘‘ Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hope will 
die fasting. ‘There are no gains without pains ; then help 
hands, for I have no lands,” or, if I have, they are smart- 
ly taxed. ‘‘ He, that hath a trade, hath an estate ; and, 
he that hath a calling, hath an office of profitand honor,” 
as poor Richard says ; but then the trade must be worked 
at, and the calling well followed, or ncither the estate nor 
the office will enable tous pay our taxes. If we are in- 

dustrious, we shall never starve ; for, ‘‘ at the working 
man’s house, hunger locke in, but dares not enter.” Nor 
will the bailiff or the constable enter, for ‘‘ industry pays 
debts, while despair increaseth them.” What though you 
have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you 
a legacy, “diligence is the mother of good luck, and 
God gives all things to industry. Then plough deep, 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and 
to keep.” Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. ‘“ One 
to-day is worth two to-morrows,” as poor Richard says; 
and farther, “ never leave that till to-morrow, which you 
can do to-day.” If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle? Are 
you then your own master? Be ashamed to catch your- 
self idle, when there is so much to be done for yourself, 
your family, your country, and your king. Handle your 
tools without mittins ; remember, that ‘the catin gloves 
catches no mice,” as poor Richard says. It is true, there 
is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; 
but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects, for 
“constant dropping wears away stones; and by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and little 
strokes fell great oaks.” 

* Methinks I hear some of you say, “‘ musta man afford 





* Dr. Franklin for many years published the Pennsylvania Almanac, 
called Poor Richard (Saunders,| and furnished it with various senten- 
ces and proverbs, which had principal relation to the topics of “ indus- 
try, attention toone’s own business, and frugality.” The whole or chief 
of these sentences and proverbs he at last collected and digested in 

above general preface, which were read with much avidity and profit ; 
and ps tended more to the of a national character in 


himself no leisure?” I will tell thee, my friend; what 
poor Richard says ; ‘‘ employ thy time wellif thou mean. 
est to gain leisure ; and since thou are not sure of a min. 
ute, throw not away an hour.” Leisure is time for doin 
some thing useful; this leisure the diligent man will ob. 
tain, but the lazy mannever; for ‘‘a life of leisure anda 
life of laziness are two things. Many, without labor, 
would live by their wits only, but they break for want of 
stock ;” whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
respect. ‘ Fly pleasures, and they will follow you. The 
diligent spinner has a large shift ; and now I have a sheep 
and a cow, every one bids me gbod-morrow.” 

‘II. But with oufindustry we must likewise be steady, 
settled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our 
own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; for, as poor 
Richard says, 

“ T never saw an oft-removed tree, 


Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.” 


And again, “three removes is as bad as a fire ;” and 
again, ‘‘keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep the ;” and 
again, “if you would have your business done, go, if not, 
send.” And again, 


“ He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


And again, “the eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands ;” and again, ‘‘ want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge, and ;” again, “not to 
oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse open.”— 
Trusting too much to other’s care is the ruin of many ; 
for, “in the affairs of this world, men are saved, not by 
faith, but by the want of it ;” but a man’s own care is 
profitable ; for, “if you would have a faithful servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourself. A |little neglect 
may breed great mischief; for want of a nail the shoe 
was lost, and for want of a shoe the horse was lost, and 
for want of a horse the rider was lost,” being overtaken 
and slain by the enemy ; all for want of a little care about 
a horse-shoe nail. 

‘III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one’s own business ; but to these we must add frugality, 
if we would make our industry more certainly successful. 
A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
‘*keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and die not 
worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean will ;” 
and 

“ Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 
“If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well as of 
stting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, because 
her outgoes are greater than her incomes.” 

‘Away then, with your expensive follies, and you will 
not then have so much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargable families ; for, 

“ Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small, and the want great.” 
And farther, “ what maintains one vice, would bring up 
two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, 
or a little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, 
clethes a little finer, and a little entertainment now and 
.then, can be no great matter ; but remember, “‘ many a 
little makes a mickle.” Beware of little expenses; “a 
small leak will sink a great ship,” as poor Richard says ; 
andagain, “who dainties love, shall beggars prove ;” and 
moreover, ‘fools make feasts, an’ wise men eat them.” 

‘Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and nick-nacks, You call them goods, but if you do not 
take care, they will prove evils to some of you. You ex- 

ect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
ess than they cost; but, if you have no ocoasion for them 
they must be dear to you. member what poor Richard 
says, “‘ buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
shalt sc ll thy necessaries.” And again, “ata great pen- 
ny-worth pause awhile.” He means, that perhaps the 
Ho Bio el is apparent only, and notreal; or the bargain 
by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee more 
harm than good. For in another place he says, ‘“‘ many 
have been ruined by buying good penny-worths.” Again, 
“it is foolish to ey. out money ina purehase of repentance;” 
and yet this folly is practiced every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the almanac. Many aone, for the sake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and 
half starved their families; ‘‘ silks and satins, scarlet and 
velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” as poor Richard says.— 
These are not the necessaries of life, they can scarcely be 
called the conveniencies ; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them? By these and 
other extravagancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly de- 
spised, but who, through industry and frugality, , Sel 
maintained their standing ; in which case it appears plain. 


tleman on his knees,” as poor Richard says. Perhaps 
they have had a small estate left them, which they knew 
not the getting of; they think “it is day, andit will nev. 
er be night ; that a little to be spent out of so much is not 
worth minding ; but always taking out of the meal-tub, 





America, then any other cause. 





and never putting in soon comes to the bottom,” as poor 
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ly, that ‘‘a ploughman on his legs is higher than a gen. 
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Richard says; and then, “ when the well is dry, the 
know the worth of water.” But this they might have 
known before, if they had taken his advice ; «if you 
would know the value of money go and try to borrow 
some ; for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,” as 
poor Richard says; and indeed so does he that lends to 
such people, when he goes to get it again. Poor Dick 
farther advises, and says, 

“Fond pride of dress, is sure a curse, 
And agin, “pide nse Wed heer 

’ © isas loud a be as 
great deal more saucy.”. When By on she edhe Bn 
reas a must buy ten more, that your appearance may 

a piece ; but poor Dick says. “it ia eas; 

press the first desire pe to eatiaty, Rg ry 5 ag ‘1 
and it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as fo 
the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. oad A 

“ Vessels large may v r 

But little bens chaakd Keep aan shore.” 
It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor Richard 
says, ‘* pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt ; pride 
breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and supped 
with infamy.” And, after all, of what use is this pride of 
appearance, for which so much is risked, so much is suf. 
fered? It cannot A arorsv health, nor ease pain; it 
makes no increase of merit in the person; it creates envy, 
it hastens misfortune. 

* But what madness must it be to run in debt for these 
superfiuities! We are offered by the terms of this sale six 
months credit; and that perhaps has induced some of us 
to attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money, 
and hope now to be fine without it. Butah! think what 
you do when you run in debt ; you give to another power 
over your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor, you will be in hear 
when you speak to him, when you will make poor pitiful 
sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose your vara- 
city, and sink into base, downright lying; for, the 
second vice is lying ; the first isrunning in debt” as poor 
Richard says ; and again tothe same pu » “lyi 
rides upon debt’s back ;” whereas a free-born Englishman 
ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to see or to any 
man living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spir- 
it and virtue. ‘“ Itis hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right.” What would you think of that prince, or of that 

ernment, who should issue an edict forbidding you to 
Ties like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of impri- 
sonment or servitude ? ould you not say, that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, and that such an 
edict would be a breach of your privileges, and such a 
government tyrannieal? And yet you are about to put 
yourself under the tyranny, when you run in debt for such 
dress! your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to de- 
prive you of your liberty, by sree you in a gaol for 
life, or by selling you for a servant, if you should not be 
able to pay him. When youhave got your bargain, you 
may, perhaps, think little of payment; but, as poor Rich. 
ard says, ‘‘ creditors have better memories than debtors ; 
creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set 
days and times.” The day comes round before you are 
aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared 
to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the term, 
which at first seemed so long, will as it lessens, appear 
extremely short ; time wil! seem to have added wings to 
his heels as well as his shoulders. ‘+ Those have a short 
lent, who owe — to be paid at Easter.” At present, 
perhaps, you may think yourselves in thriving eircum. 
stances, and that you can bear a little extravagance with. 
out injury ; but 
. and want i 
Se mottion sua weseuie 
Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while you 
live expense is constant and certain ; and, “ it is easier 
to build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel,” as poor 
maw oe says; so, “ rather go to bed supperless than rise 
in debt.” 

“ Get what an, aod w 
“The the stone t that will turn ah peed eed te gold.” 

And when you have got the philosopher’s stone, sure you 
will no longer complain of bad times, or the difficulty of 

ing taxes, 

‘IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own in. 
dustry, and frugality, and ar gp though excellent 
things ; for they may all be blasted, without the blessing 
of heaven ; and therefore ask that blessing humbly, 
be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to want 


and was afterwards prosperous. 
‘And now, to conclude, “ experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other,” as poor Richard 
says, and scarce in that ; for, it is true, ‘““we may give 
advicc, but we cannot give conduct:” however, remem. 
ber this, ‘‘ they that will not be counselled cannot be 
ed;” and farther, that “if you will not hear reason she 
will surely rap your knuckles,” as poor Richard says,’ 
Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. T 
ple heard it, and approved the doctrine; and i 








Prectised the contrary, just of 1 hed been c comme 


it, but comfort and help them. Reinember Job suffered, . 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 








sermon, for the auction opened and they began to buy 
extravagantly. I found the good man had thoroughly 
studied my almanacs, and digested all I had dropt on 
those topics during the course of twenty-five years. ‘The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired any one 
else : but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though d was conscious, that not a tenth part of the wis. 
dom was my own, which he ascribed to me, but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the sense of all ages and 
nations. However, I resolved to be the better for the 
echo of it; and, though I had at first determined to buy 
stuff for a new coat, I went away, resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, if thowswviil do the same, 
thy profit will be as great as mine. 
* I am as éver, thine to serve thee, 
Ricnarp Savcnvens. 





From the Cultivator. 
The Vermont Bee-Hlive. 


Hon. Jesse Buet—Sir—In my communication, which 
apperred in the Cultivator, May last, relating to the con- 
struction of a bee-house and bee management, I recom- 
mended my mode of growing honey, in preference to the 
old mode of managing bees, where it was designed to fa. 
cilitate their cultivation among those who would pay but 
little attention to them, dislike the task of hiving, and 
render them more safe from the destruction of the moth 
and other casualities, than the ordinary method by which 
bees are generally kept 

In all cases where it is convenient and desirable to the 
owners of bees to devote their attention, hive them where 
they swarm, and those who wish to realize a profit from 
this insect, by forwarding yearly a quantity of honey to 
market, I do freely, and consider it no more than justice 
due my neighbor, Mr. John M. Wecks, and the communi- 
ty at large, recommend the Vermont bee-hive, which is 
considered the best in use by a majority of the apiarians 
of this state, and is coming into general use in most of 
the states in the Union. 

This hive was invented and patented by John M. Weeks, 
Esq. of Salisbury, Vermont, who has from youth devoted 
a portion of his time studying their nature, and most as- 
siduously for the last eight or ten years, in observing their 
habits and demonstrating facts ; the result of which no 
doubt is opening a new cra in bee management from which 
the public must derive a great benefit. 

He is considered the first apiarian in this state, and it is 
a matter of doubt whether there is one in these United 
States that has investigated the subject, and made so 
many discoveries respecting the nature and habits of this 
instinctive little inseet, as Mr. Weeks, who has peen at 
several thousand dollars expense, in time, in expcriment- 
ing, publishing books, illustrating facts, &c. &c. 

When on a visit at his residence, afew weeks since, I 
could not but feel deeply interested in his illustration of 
facts, as exhibited to us by means of full observing hives, 
(glass, covered with wood,) neat and elegant as any par- 
lor furniture ; the chambers filled with the most pleasing 
aud admirably constructed drawers of glass, and drawers 
filled and filling with beautiful honey, without bread, or 
any thing unpleasant in its appearance. These drawers 
are taken out and seut to market at any scason of the 
year. He informed us that he usually obtained from his 
old stocks, from twenty to thirty pounds of honey in these 
drawers afnuaily, and from his earliest young swarms, 
thirty pounds and over, without robbing them of their 
winterstores. The Vermont hive affords an easy and safe 
method of preserving the lives of the bees through the 
winter, without destroying any. He showed us a feeder, 
and the manner of using it. Through the means of this 
the bees may be fed on low priced or sale honey. We 
noticed several healthly stocks, which he informed us were 
wintered entirely on Havana honey, and have yiclded sev- 
eral boxes of clover honey this summer. We were also 
informed that the principal part of bee management de- 








system, which affords an agreeable amusement, a comfort 
and profit. He advances his opinion, that bees are suscep. 
tible of a high state of cultivation ; that they will never 
flee to the woods and mountains, unless neglected by their 
owner, or through a deficiency in knowing how they must 
be managed ; and that he had not lost a swarm by flight 
to the woods in seventeen years. One reason of the bees 
deserting for better quarters is, when the rays of the sun 
are direct it exhausts the air in the hive of its vitality — 
Mr. W. sells the common coarse wood drawers of honey, 
in Boston, at from thirty.fourto forty-two cents per pound 
by the quantity; and for his best glass and mahogany 
boxes, he receives a higher price. 

Mr. Aaron Barns, of Rutland, states, that ten of his 
swarms in the Vermont hive, produced, last season, $75 
worth of extra honey. 

Mr. Weeks’ last edition of books on the management 
of becs, have all been ordered, but another edition will 
probably be published the ensuing winter. He is ever 
ready to congratulate all those who may call on him— 
such as parties of pleasure, amusement, and profit, and 
none can leave without a taste of his bread and choice 
honey ; in addion to a pleasing course of lectures on the 
natures and habitsof the honey bee, and others insects, 
which are very entertaining, instructive and useful. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sotonon W. Jewerr. 

Weybridge, Vt. August, 1838. 
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From the Franklin Farmer. 


and Honor of Farmers. 
The agricultural papers of the United States are now 
laboring in concert in behalf of certain general measures 
of State policy, which, if adopted, will vastly promote 
the interests, the happiness and the honor of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, as well asthe prosperity of the whole 
country. Among the measures to which we allude, the 
most prominent and important, is that, which contem- 
plates the organization of agricultural schools throughout 
the country; or at least, which points to such a modifica- 
tion and improvement of our systems of teaching youth, 
as will admit the introduction of agricultural studies and 
exercises into the plan of elementary instruction, We 
assume—for we cannot believe that any reflecting mind 
will deny it—that this policy is recommended and urged 
by every consideration and argument in fator of improv- 
ing the moral, mental and physical condition of the far. 
mers—a vast majority of the people ; that its certain ten- 
dency and effect will be to enlarge and elevate the science, 


will promote vast improvements in the modes of tillage 
and all the departments of husbandry ; that it will fur. 
nish the farmer an accumulation of useful, practical 
knowledge, that will materially assist him in drawing from 
our mother earth, the needed sustenance of mankind ; 
that it will contribute the most effective aids, both of physi. 
cal and intellectual power, the most important branch of 
productive industry ; and that, in short, it will elevate the 
dignity and stanting, in every sense, of the tillers of the 


acter of the whole country, be less signal. We say we 
assume these important results as the effect of this policy, 
as indisputable. But what if they all be admitted to flow 
from this policy—what if merchants, and mechanic’, aid 


munity grant them all as springing from this grand source; 
we ask, what advantare has agriculture derived from the 
confession? And we ask, also, emphaiically,why, wuy, has 
agriculture not enjoyed all the benefits which ought to reault 
from the admission so universally made ? ‘That is a mo. 
mentous interrogatory which addresses itse!f most pointed. 
ly to every farmer. Can any one of our farmers answer 
it, and furnish to himself in the true answer, a satisfactory 








pends on a knowledge of the natural habits of the queen 
and her influence ; and no apiarian can at all times be 
sure to proceed in their cultivation, unlesz he has a thor 
ough knowledge in managing them. 

He also instructed us in his art of compelling the bees 
to make and keep on hand extra queens ; how they may 
be divided iuto separate colonies when they have become 
too numerous, without swarming. 

He showed us how the bees would transfer themselves 
when the age of their combs rendered it necessary, by a 
little aid of their owner, and urges, by many arguments, 
that bees should never be compelled to leave one tencment 
and take another. 


We observed in one hive, that he had killed the queen 


and confined hertherein. In this experiment, Mr. Weeks 
is about to demonstrate several important facts, viz: That 
there is no tnonarchical government in a hive of bees, nor 
dominecring powcr ina queen ; though the queen may be 
dead the bees will continue to work as well, provided her 
carcass be present ; and that no young bees can be raised 
without a queen ; the old bees never eat bread, &c. These 
experiments Mr. Weeks intends to publish, and their re- 
sults; therefore Tecan only say, that it is an interesting 


reason for the neglect with which the Federal and State 
governments have regarded the agricultural interests of 
the country? We fear not. Culpable, as we hold the 
legislators of the country, On account of their neglect of 
this intcrest, the basis of all individual and national wealth; 
we hold the farmers themselves still more so, if not in sui. 
cidal acts to their own cause, at least in the indifference 
and pissive guilt of not enforcing their own rights, Un. 
der our form of government, a system of trusts, professed. 
ly executed according tothe will and for the sole benefit 
of the grantors, that is, a majority of the people, it would 
seem, theoretically, the most obvious thing in the world, 
that the agricultural interest, representing as it docs, a 
vast majority of the people, would certainly receive great- 


But such is not, practicaily, the case in the United States. 
Commerce and manufactures, which are subordinate in- 
terests, have received ample—mind, we do not say un- 
merited—encouragement ;—while agriculture has been 
wholly neglected. Now why—we repeat the inquiry — 
why is this? Why is it, farmers? You would be 














ashamed to reply :—‘heeause our legislators will not obey 
our instructions ;” for you know, constituting, as you do, 
a vast majority of their constituents, they would not dare 


ao 
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to disobey you, and, moreover, you would blush, in such 
an answer, tocompromit your pride of political character, 
And what answer would the Icgislators themselves return 
to the interrogatory ? They would be the last to say: “we 
do not recognize the importance of the agricultural inter. 
est—we do not admit it as meriting the attention of gov. 
ernment—it is a subordinate interest amply enou h pro. 
tected in the encouragement which legislation affords to 
other and more important branches of productive indue. 
try.” Nono, they could never return such a response ag 
this—they could never so move their lips or so modulate 





'| their voice, as to pronounce such language ; whatevor 


their actions, which, we are told, “ speak louder than 
words,” might say. Their answer would, more probabl 
run somewhat thus :—* the farmers have never demanded 
any favors from legislation ;” or what is virtually the same: 
—‘they never have held a politician responsible for his 
neglect of the agricultural interest—they have a thousand 
times prostrated politicians for supporting this or that pet. 
ty measure, perhaps for constructing a road ten miles long ; 
they have often thundered their condemnation or their 
approbation of this or that measure of partial policy, this 
or that act intended to live to-day and be reversed to mor. 
row, but they have never held us to account for any neg. 
lect of measures intended to embrace the broad interests 
of agriculture.” And this is the honest reply which truth 
would extort from the legislator. 

We boast in this country that our government is institu. 
ted and administered for the benefit of “the many, not 
| the few ;” and so it is, theoretically. But how is it, prac. 





Serious Suggestions Addressed to the Interests | tically, in those governments of the old world, which we 


_are in the habit of saying, are administered for the good 
_of the few instead of the many? England, having the 

most powerful aristocracy on earth, promotes her agricul. 
ture, by which the “ many” are sustained, by every means 
which her wisdom and sagacity can invent. She has her 
Boards of Agriculture and her Agricultural Societies, sus. 
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tained atthe nationalexpense. Her agricultural and geo. 
logical surveys have been executed at public cost; and 
there is not an acre of land in the kingdom, the constituent 


|| properties of which are not accurately and scientifically 


| ascertained and published ; and thus is the adaptation of 


| the soil, for this or that crop, pointed out. And indeed, 


| every other facility is there granted, for the promotion of 


that is, the principles and practice, of hasbandry ; that it | 


|| the interests of husbandry. 


France pays all the expenses 
of the investigations and publications of her national ag. 
ricultural society, and she promotes scientific researches 
in aid of the operations of husbandvy, by employing at 
| the cost of the public treasury, the labors of her ablest and 
/most learned men. She has experimental farms in her 
borders, where the theory and practice of agriculture are 
properly taught. Soof various German States—Austria, 
| Prussia, Holland ; and even Rnasia has extended the arm 
of government patronage in behalf of improvement in 
agricultural science, through the instrumentality of schools 
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farmers themselyes, and indeed, every other class of co n- | 


| 





soil, Nor will the result upon the reputation and char. 


which should make us blush in this country, at our own 
tardy advancement in the race of national prosperity and 
glory. But it is needless to multiply evidences of the 
| importance, which other governments, whatever their 
|form, attach to means for the promotion of agriculture. 





We do not need such incitements to stimulate us to en. 
gage in like measures. We have already said the necessi- 
ty of employing State means, was admitted. 


Now we ask the farmers of Kentucky, each and all; 
have you done your duty to yourselves, to your sons and 
to your country, in regard to the great measures in which 
you are most deeply interested? Have you done enough 
for the promotion of agricultural education—have you 
felt and acted as if you felt, that your pursuits are the 
most importaat and dignified of all that engage the labors 
of mankind? Have you been willing, or at least, inac. 
tive spectators of the course of legislation, which has pas- 
sed by the interests of agriculture, unnoticed? Haye you 
stood by and witnessed acts of favor extended to every 
other pursuit, and your own neglected as if unworthy of 
attention? Have youever, as a freeman of this cepuelie 
and having the right to instruct your representatives, 
urged them to support measures of legislation in favor of 
agriculture ; or rebuked or reprimanded them for their 
disobedience? Have you done nothing for the encourage- 
ment of agricultural education? Have you never felt, 
that in your pursuits as a farmer, in your actions asa citi- 





|| zen of the country, in your discipline as a father ;—that 
| 


you owe great moral debt to your contemporaries, to your 
| country and to your children, which cannot be discharged 
but by engaging heartily and earnestly with all your abili- 
Py and energy, in the labors which we have suggested ? 
f you return a negative respose to these inquiries, you 


|| have failed to sustain the high diguit ter of 
cr attention and support from legislation, than any other. | ugh diguity and charag 


your position in community. You have met, as meets. 
coward, the noble responsibilitics imposed on you by your 
existence in the ninetceth century, in this age of onward 
and upward march to the highest point of prosperity and 
improvement in all that relates to the happiness and well 
being of your fellows. You have, in short, sunk below 
the standard which the age has excited for the measure of 
your standing in community. But notwithstanding this 
‘dark picture, there is a day of brightucss dawning, whose 





{light will allure you to press onward in the paths of na. 
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tional and individual prosperity and honor. You cannot 
Jonger remain in the rear. Your post isin advance ; and 
you must occupy it. The age expects you to transmit to 
our sons, such an amount of useful, practical knowledge, 
and withal, such a spirit of pride in your pursuits, as will 
testify that you appreciate the value of one to the success 
of the other; and such as will render vs sons honorable 
and useful members of community. Xou are to demon. 
strate in short, by every means and in every action, that 
your character and pursuits are the most exalted and dig. 
nified and that you know it, and appreciate your position 
rightly. With these remarks we leave you for thepresent, 
to the resposibility you owe yourselves, your children, your 
country and your God. 





From the Auburn Journal. 
WINTER READING FOR FARMERS. 


at time of the year is now approaching, in which 
is cate having toiled and labored through the sum- 
mer, finds himself at liberty to look around him, and sees 
with pleasure the prospect of more leisure hours to devote 
to social enjoyment, and the improvement of the mind. 
His wheat is harvested and threshed, and the rich pro- 
ceeds are deposited in his granary, or converted into cash ; 
his barns are filled even now with provision for his flocks 
and herds, and he sees the storms of winter coming with 
a consciousness that the health and comfort of all belong. 
ing to him are adequately cared for. He has made ar- 
rangements for the thorough schooling of his children, but 
he is aware that both he and they will have a hours 
which may he profitably filled up by j-dicious reading, or 
worse than lost in idleness or in vice. ‘These hours, he 
knows, are (like the golden threads that add such value to 
the garments of oricntal monarchs) of little value in 
themselves, but which, when wrought into the woof of 
life, form no inconsiderable part of its actual staple and 
richness. He knows that the character of the farmer 
gives character to the country ; and as they are intelligent 
and industrious, their minds well cultivated and informed 
or the reverse of this, so in name and in fact will be the 
character of the nation. The farmers of America should 
never forget that they are the People,—the Government,— 
the source of power; and that what they will, must be. 
Let the farmer, then, see that he wills intelligibly and 
aright. 

For the means of instruction, it is evident the farmer 
must principally look to books ; and it is natural and'right 
that the great mass of his reading should be such as can 
be beneficially brought to bear on the business of his life. 
The main reading of the professional man relates to his 
profession ; and the farmer, whose business involves more 
first principles, and requires for. its successful prosecution 
a more thorough acquaintance with the relations of cause 
and effect that exists in the physical world, than almost 
any other, may surely be pardoned, if this is his main ob. 
ject of study and research. Periodicals, devoted to this 
object, come fairly within this essential means of informa. 
tion; and which no farmer can reject without the most 
serious detriment. 

Few are aware how much an individual can accomplish 
in the way of reading, who devotes an hour, oreven half 
an hour a day to this purpose ; and there are a very few far- 
mers who are not able, during the winter season, to allow 
one or two hours to books. The grand difficulty lies in 
gathering up the scattered fragments of time, and mak- 
ing them subservient to our wants and our wishes. Chil- 
dren, too, should early be taught to read aloud, and read 
well; and it is surprising to see how early subjects which 
at first sight would appear calculated only to interest the 
man, will command the attention of the child. . 

The number of books which are directy and properly 
applicable to the purposes of agriculture is unfortunately 
small; butin it are included some of great merit. Davy’s 
‘ Application of Chemistry to Agriculture.’ or ‘ Chaptal’s 
Chemistry of Agriculture,’ are both first-rate works of 
the kind ; plain and comprehensive ; and on the subject 
of soils and culture, embracing a great variety of impor- 
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Cultivator, the New England Farmer, and the Farmers 
Register, are pre-eminently distinguished for the ability 
with which they are conducted, and the very great amount 
of valuable matter they annually embody. ‘There may 
be a spice of sectional feeling in the regard I entertain for 
the first named journal. Planted inthe heartof Western 
New-York, it owes much of the deservedly high reputa- 
tion it has acquired to the intelligence and spirit of her 
sons. Asa citizen farmer of this district, I have felt an 
honest pride in its success at home, and its extensive cir- 
culation into every part the United States, I detract 
nothing from the merit of the other journals named, when 
I say that the Genesee Farmer stands in the front rank 
of agricultural periodicals, and need not fear comparison 
with the best publications of the kind either at home or 
abroad. The price too of the monthly part, (only fifty 
cents a year,) which printed in the ordinary book form 
| would make two respectable sized volumes annually, is 
‘| such a mere trifle, that nothing but a want of Caauledan 
|| of the existence of such a paper, or a culpable inattention 
to his own interests, can account for its not being found 
jin the hands of every farmer who is not piovided with 
other means of agricultural. knowledge. If this notice, 
falling into the hands of a farmer who is not already in 
the reeeipt of an agricultural paper, should be the means 
of inducing him to become a subscriber, I am confident I 
shall hereafter receive the thanks of that individual for 
opening to him such a source of practical knowledge and 
useful information. To be successful in farming, it is not 
necessary to be learned; but knowledge, a competent 
knowledge of the elements of agricultural science, and 
their best method of application, is necessary; and the 
course of reading adopted should be such as most effectu- 
ally to secure this desirable result. 





An OLp Farmer. 





From the Cultivntor. 
Patronage to Agriculture. 


Jesse Burt, Esq.—Dear Sir—If you think the follow. 
ing will subserve the cause of agriculture, you can give 
it a place in your valuable journal. It has always seemed 
surprising to me, that this country, which is so productive 
in the fruits of the earth, should have received in its agri- 
cultural department so little aid from its rulers. While 
patronage is extended with a liberal hand to the various 
mechanical arts, and improvements in machinery anxious. 
ly sought after, the parent art, upon which all others de- 
pend for their support, is neglected. I know that the fault 
in some measures, rests upon the people themselves ; but 
something should be done to elevate the standard of agri- 
culture. The ancients took much more interest in the 
cultivation of the soil, than is manifested at the present 
time. The arts and manufactures had not attained their 
present state of perfection, and it was only by the tilling 
of the soil that the greater portion of the inhabitants 
were enabled to procure a subsistence. But their kings 
and princes. orators and great men, united in carrying the 
science to such a pitch of perfection as has not been seen 
since. A great many excellent treatises were composed 
upon the subject of which we ought much to regret the 
loss. The kings of Egypt were famous for their skill in 
husbandry, and for the improvement they caused to be 
made in that country. They caused drains to be made 
to convey the water of the Nile to the dry and arid tracts 
not usually irrigated in the annual overflow of that river, 
Of such utility were these improvements, combined with 
the fertilizing properties of the water brought from the 
Nile, that the country of Egypt, consisting of only 6,000 
square miles, comprised, as we are told by Pliny, a popu- 
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ticular benefit. Among these, the Genesee Farmer, the \| 1 silit bbaaidied 








a Roman province, the inhabitants were al. 
lowed to be governed by their own laws, the Romans not 
being able to substitute anything better in their room, 

And why, permit me to ask, may not the example of 
Hiero be imitated in this country? It is from the favs. 
latures of the several states that we must look for éncour-. 
agement, ina government constituted as ours is. ‘T hey 
have begun to awake, and have done something, as is the 
case in regard to Maine, Massachusetts, Kentucky and. 
Pennsylvania. But much still remains to be done. 

The condition of agriculture at present, is somewhat 
analagous to that of our common schools. Somethiag 
should be done to give the useful science of agricaitare 
its proper respect in the minds of men. Education and 
agriculture should go hand in hand. Al! improvements 
in the one should be met by improvements in the other. 
The power and influence of the general assembly, are ac- 
knowledged by many to be necessary in advancing the 
character and promoting the usefulness of common 
schools. Why should not that power and influence be ex. 
erted in forwarding the usefulness of agriculture, upon 
which so much depends, and in which so many are con. 
cerned? That august assembly, the senate of Rome, 
did not think it beneath them to bring this art to perfee- 
tion, and why should the legislature of this country neg- 
lect so important a source of revenue? In the hope, dear 
sir, that this may not be atogether out of place, I remain 
your obedient servant. CuarLes Strona. 

Goshen, August 27, 1838. 











From the Baltimore Farmer § Gardener. 
The Silk-Growers’ Convention. 


In another part of to-day’s journal the reader will see 
a notice of a call of a Convention of the friends of the 
} Silk Culture, to be held in the city of Baltimore on Tues. 
day the 11th day of December next, and believing the ob. 
ject one well calculated to advance the interest and pro. 
mote the prosperity of our country, we take unfeigned 
pleasure in commending it to the attention of our readers. 
We sincerely hope that the call of the gentlemen who 
met in Philadelphia on the 25th ultimo, and recommended 
the measure, will meet with a hearty respose from every 
man in our union in whose breast the pulsation of love of 
country beats; for surely, in so doing he will render an 
acceptable service. We have long looked forward, with 
anxious solicitude, tothe day when the silk culture would 
form a branch of our husbandry—to that end we have la- 
bored with untiring zeal—and the anticipated action of the 
approaching convention, impress us with the hope that it 
will be the means of giving such an impetus to the silk 
business proper, as will place it beyond the reach of those 
casualities, which too often retard the advance of new en. 
terprises We therefore call upon our editorial fraternit 
throughout the union, to lend to this project their valuable 
countenance and support. Itis one which holds out that 
glorious neutral nd on which all, of every party, 
may meet as brethren and friends—where no jarring inter- 
ests—no discordant feelings can pervade, to frustrate the 
object in view. It opens to all a thrice noble theatre of 
action, on which each may vie with the other in his desire 
of merging the partizan in the patriot. It is a subject 
that calls upon every man, who loves his country for his’ 
country’s sake, to step forward and with holy Ye 
and promote it. With our belief of its high to 
the fostering care of every one who is a true Ameriéan at 
heart, we commit it to the nurturing of our countrymen, 
under the fond belief, that it will be received in kindness 
and cherished with patriotic care. 


National Silk Growers’ Convention, 





lation of 30,000,000 souls. This amazing fertility, al- 
though caused principally by the Nile, could not have ben- 
fited the Egyptians in a very great degree, without the 
kindly aid and instraction of their rulers. Cicero, also, 
one of the first orators of Rome, devoted much of his 
time to agricultural pursuits. He composed many val- 
uable works. Virgil also has immortalized himself in his 





tant information. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agricul. 
ture ; Morton on Soils ; Low’s Practical Husbandry ; 
and, the best perhaps of all foreign publications. The Far. 
mer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge ; are full 
of valuable instruction. . In these days, some knowledge 
of the geological structure of the earth is absolutely es- 
scntial to the farmer, and here we fortunately have a 
work, Buckland’s Bridgwater Treatise, which in a scien. 
tific or moral point of view leaves little to be desired.— 
Roget’s Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
in the same sories, is also one of the most instructive as 
well as entertaining works to be found in any language ; 
and particularly ewes 7 to him who is desirous of un. 
derstanding the relations of the animal and the vegetable, 


= by what imperceptible shades one passes into the 
other, 

But however few, or many, of the above or similar 
works he may be able to command ; the reading of the 
farmer, or his means of information, cannot be complete, 
Without the aid of some one or more of ‘the many valua. 
ble periodicals at the present time established for his par- 


Bucolics. But perhaps of all the kings recorded in histo. 
ry, Hiero, king of Syracuse, in Sicily, stands first as a 
patron of husbandry. He came in possession of the 
throne at the age of thirty, and found the country con. 
vulsed with seditions and corrupted by luxury. He soon 
succecded in placing agriculture in honor among his sub- 
jects, who, whether high or low, rich or poor, applied 
themselves diligently to cultivating the soil. ‘The canse- 
quence was, that in a few years the inhabitants of Sicily, 
a small speck in the Mediterranean, who were in the hab. 
it of importing nearly all their grain from the continent, 
had now a large surplus for exportation. This brought 
the wealth of the surrounding country into their own, and 
then into the pockets of the farmers. By means of these 
wise regulations, he also kept an infinite number of hands 
busy, which might otherwise have been employed to the 
detriment of the state. This is a policy which should 
(and it cannot be too often repeated) be the peculiar care 
of a wise and prudent gevernment, but it is often sadly 








neglected. Hiero’s laws were so excellent in this respect 
‘las well as others, that sometime afterwards, when the is. 





To the Friends of the Silk Culture, 


It having been determined at a meeting of the friends 
of the cause, held at Philadelphia on the 25th ultimo, in 
which the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware were represented, that it was important for the fur- 
therance of the silk culture, that a National Convention 
be held at the city of Bantimore, on the second Tuesday, 
the 11th day of December next, it is therefore respectful- 
ly suggested, that the Silk growers, and those friendly to 
the introduction of this branch of industry inte our coun- 
try, take prompt measures to appoint delegates to repre- 
sent the several sections of our union in said convention. 
The approaching meeting of Congress will afford the citi- 
zens of distant States an opportunity of being repre- 
sented in that body by their representatives in ~ongress, 
and it is therefore submitted to the consideration of those 
friendly to the cause in those states to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which will be thus afforded of being so 
represented, : te , 

The spirit which now auimates the American people in 
favor of this enterprise, seems peculiarly to call for a 
measure of the kind, as it is obvious that a body of prac- 
tical men coming together from the remote parts of our 
country, will be able by their united counsels to lay before 
our countrymen a vast body of important facts and sug- 
gestions, and thus enable them to proceed onward in their 
holy work with intelligence and zeal. + 

As the time allowed for the meeting of this Convention 
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is short, it is earnestly requested of the friends of the 
measure, to go to work immediately and make appoint- 
ments of delegates, as it is of great moment that every 
section of the country should be fully represented, 

I? Persons having specimens of cocoons, raw silk, 
sewing silks, or articles manufactured from American 
raised silk, are requested to send or bring them with them. 
Those who may have invented reels, looms, or other im. 

ements for the pre tion or manufacture of silk in any 
of its forms, would find it to their advantage to exhibit 
them at the Convention, as all such articles will command 
deep and profound interest from its members, and serve by 
familiarizing them with their respective uses and operations 
to give confidence in the feasibility of fabricating silk 
goods, aid thus confer upon the country the most lasting 
benefits. 

i> Newspaper editors throughout the country are re- 
spectfully requested to insert this notice, and use their in- 
fluence with their readers to secure prompt and efficient 
action in the premises. 


Chinese or Free Corn. 

SMALL lot of this celebrated new variety of Corn just re- 
ceived from Mr. Thorburn, for sale at New York prices, by 

Nov, 24. REYNOLDS & BAT M. 





Rohan Potatoes. 


yy = new and extraordinary variey of the potatoe, was introduced 
into this country from Switzerland two years ago. ‘ 
The following are among the accounts which have been published 
respecting its wonderful qualities. ‘ 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer says, one pound of seed planted in 
his garden, produced 136 Ibs. 3 ozs. ; and 45 Ibs. planted on 24 rods of 

ound produced 58 bushels, being three times as many as the common 

inds produced on the same space and quality of ground. 

A gentleman in Connecticut, from 13 ozs. of seed uced 24 bush- 
esis of potatoes, which weig 144 pounds, while other varieties, with 
similar soil and cultivation, did not produce more than half an ordina- 

crop, owing to the extreme dry weather. It is stated that some of 
then tubers sold for $ each, at the New Haven Horticultural Fair. 
Judge Buel (in the Cultivator) says we have cultivated them two sea- 
sons, and feel justified in recommending them as a valuable acquisition 
in our husbandry. 

First—Because ae ay for the table will a 
peror they are good. © flesh is yellow, solid, and of good flavor. 

Becondl cause they admit of a great economy in seed ; two eyes 
sufficing (and many of the tubers have 30 to 40 eyes) to plant a hill, 
and three or four bushels to plant an acre of ground. 

Thirdly—Because they require comparatively little labor in harvest- 
ing, a man being able to dig thrice as many of them in a day as of or- 
dinary kinds. tubers are very large, 110 of the largest of our 
crop completely filling a flour barrel. 27 bushels were dug in our pre- 
sence in one hour, tops being pulled,) by one man at moderate |a- 
bor. 

Fourthly—Because they yield an abundant crop—from 8&5 rods of 
ground were gathered 175 bushels, while our common kinds did not 
give us half acrop. One case has been stated to us, of a single pota- 
toe producing a bushel, and another of its having produced a barrel, at 
harvest. 


rv 
7° They sre for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, by 
nov 17 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
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Chinese Morus Multicaulis, &c., 
At the Linnean Gardens, Flushing, New York. 
50,000 SPLENDID trees of the genuine Morus multicaulis 


are yet remaining for sale at moderate prices, ac- 
cording to their size, and a!so cuttings of the same. None of the hum- 
bug kind are sold at this establishment. Also 20,000 trees of the Mo- 
ras Expansa, which has very large leaves, greatly loved by the worms; 
it is very hardy, and yields silk of the first excellence. A great supply 
of the Moretti, or Alpine Mulberry, the Canton, Dandola, Broussa, 
Asiatic, Pyramidalis, Rose of Lombardy, Morus Alsta, and other vari- 
eties. Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants and Seeds of every 
kind, and an immense stock of Bulbous Flower Roots, just arrived 
from Holland. } 


Silk Worms’ Eggs of every kind at the lowest prices, and White 
Italian, Canton and Moretti, or Alpine Mulberry Seeds in any quantity. 

The Morus Multicaulis trees raised here have one-third more joints 
and buds than southern trees, and of course are worth 50 per cent. 
more for propagation ; and the wood becomes as mature and perfect on 
the high exposed position our nurseries occupy, as at any place in the 
Union. Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Bulbous Roots, Green 
House Plants, and Seeds of all kinds, for sale in large or small parcels. 


Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and orders per mail 
will be executed with as much precision and despatch as if the pur- 
chasers were present, and will be packed so as to be sent to the remo- 
test region with safety. 

WM. PRINCE & SON, 


nov 17-8t) 
From the Wisconsin Culturist. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


Genuine Morus Mualticaulis. 


HE subscriber has still for sale, one thousand genuine 
Morus multicaulis, of thrifty growth and untrimmed. 
They are choice trees, selected for their size, and_wiil af- 
ford a large quantity of cuttings. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, October 27th, 1838. 


Seeds for 1839. 


Ww. are daily receiving our fall supply of seeps for 

the coming season and advices have just been re- 
ceived from London, of the shipment of a large invoice of 
English seeds of the present years growth. They will 
shortly be received, and we shall then be prepared to sup- 
ply dealers and others by wholesale or retail, with such 


articles, and at such prices as cannot fail of giving the 
fullest satisfaction. 


Orders from abroad where the articles are to be forwar- 
ded by navigation, should be sent as soon as possible. 
Those of our friends who have already favored us with 
their orders may rest assured that their wishes will receive 
due attention. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





Rochester Seed Store, October 27th, 1838. 





Ram Lambs for Sale---Half Blooded. 
Goord’s Improved Kents. 
R. Richiard Goord, of Irvade, in Kent, England, hav. 
ing (as Bakewell and Ellman with the Leicesters 
and Southdowns,) spent a long life in endeavoring to form 
an improved breed from the Kents, has so far succeeded 
as to carry off all the prizes at the annual shows, where 
they have been placed in competition,and has heen crown. 
ed withall the honors such success meets with in that 
country. These Sheep at twenty months old, weigh 
-from 32 to 36 ibs. the quarter. There is no larger breed 
of she@p in England than the Kent. I brought out last 
year a choice Ram of the Improved Breed, probably the 
first and only one ever brought to this Continent, and have 
now some of his Ram Lambs for sale, at from seven to 
ten dollars each. 8S. W. SHOTTER. 
Pittsford, Monroe Co. N. Y , Oct. 10, 1838.-w3t* 
A RAMS & 60 Ewes of the pure Electoral Saxon 
Race. The subscriber imported 100 yearlin 
Ewes and a number of Rams in 1827 which were selec 
by himself from the purest race in Saxony, and with which 
he commenced his flock, and not only mantained them in 
all their purity of blood, but improved them in size, sym- 
metry of form, and quantity and quality of wool. The 





SAXONY SHEEP FOR SALE. 








above number of Ewes will either be sold or let for a term 
of years, and can be increased to 75 or 80 if desired. 
H. D. GROVE, 
Buskirks Bridge Post Office, Washington Co. N.Y. 
August 25, 18 m* 


A Farm for Sale. 

HE subscriber, offers for sale a farm, containing one 

hundred and sixty-six acres of choiee land. One 
hundred and twenty-five underimprovement, and the most 
of it first rate grain land, situated at Hanover centre, in 
the county of Chautauque, two miles from Silver Creek 
Harbor, three from La Grange, four from Irving Harbor, 
and four from Farrestville. 
There are upon the premises, two dwelling houses, one 
of them a large two story building, with commodious out 
buildings, orcharding, &c. 
This farm is pleasantly situated, the soil of a superior 
quality, and is considered by competent judges, one of the 
most desirable farms inthe county. ‘ 

For terms, apply to David Seymour, on the premises, 

or to the suhscriber at.Lodi, Erie count 


JOSEPH PLUMB. 





September 15th, 1838.-w8m2 





P. PROUDFIT, Esq., Editor W. Culturist—Donr Sir: We 

e have perused a letter from Lucius B. Allen, Esq. aceompa- 

nied by an editorial comment, which without proper explanation is 
calculated to mislead the public. It appears that Mr. Allen received 
seeds from Dr. Stebbins, of Northampton, Mass., which he deems the 
Morus multicaulis, and from which he states he has raised 30 to 40,- 
000 trees. We have simply to say that there never hasbeen one ounce 
of genuine Morus multicaulis in the Union, and that all the 
trees raised from seeds professedly of the Morus multicaulis, have 
proved to be none other than an improved variety of the White Mul- 
erry, with much larger leaves than the White Mulberry, but possess- 
ing no resemblance to the genuine Morus multicaulis. Al! such appli- 
cations of the term * Multicaulis,” meaning many stalks from one 
root, are totally improper, and any such termsas Alpine Multicaulis, or 
Canton Multicaulis, are delusive. The Alpine is the Moretti Mulberry 
of France, and was originated there from seed, and is not known in 
China, and all efforts to import the genuine Multicaulis from China 
have as yet proved abortive, and there exists no proof whatever that 
it is to be found there, although in ali probability it does, but at some 
locality not yet ascertained. The genuine Multicanlis was brought 
from the Philippine Islands to France, and was first imported into 
America by ourselves. It is time these errors should be put a stop to, 
——- of dollars have been already lost by persons cultivating 
one the wiong tree. The seed from Dr. Stebbins no doubt 
produces valuable trees, bat let them be called by their true name, and 
not by one totally distinct, and the use of which may mislead people 
at a distance, although here it cannot. Inthe whole village of Korth- 
genuine Morus multicaulis 


ampton there were not 50,000 trees of the 
they have there many other fine varieties 


isised the present season, but 
in abundance [now 17-81} WM. PRINCE & SON. 








Silk Business. 


| pygenoena who intend doing an extensive business 
next year with the Mulberries, can be supplied with 
the true genuine Morus multicaulis trees and cuttings, by 
sending in their orders early. Companies that wish to con- 
tract for large quantities, can be supplied on reasonable 
terms. Thetrees are to be well packed, so as to be sent to 
any part of the United States, and delivered this fall. 
The subscriber has been extensively engaged in the culture 
of silk forsome years, particularly to the production of the 
Morus multicaulis ; and will be hapyy to give any infor. 
mation respecting the tree or feeding the worm that may 
be required—silk, worm eggs, &c. 
_ All letters will meet with immediate attention if as. 
singned to ae H. ARNOLD. 
urlington, New Jersey. 
N.B. Asorders are coming in om it would be well 
for those in want to apply early. Aug. 1838,.-3m* 


Rohan Potatoes. 
HE real article, just received at the Rochester Seed 











Store. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 
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“MULBERRY TREES, 
200,000 GENUINE Mulberry Trees, and as- 


_ many more as may be wante 
most approved kinds—consisting of the Tevperatn§ - 


rieties now in use for cultivation, feedin 

making silk ; being acclimated to this se. abo ary 
ed to either warm or cold climates, affordin a rare 4 
portunity for Companies or individuals to supplied, 
from the most extensive collection of Mulberry trees ey : 
seen in any village within the United States, 4 


Autumn is decidedly the best ti: 
Picnic y ne for removal, and or 


Messrs. I. B. Colt, Sec’y of the Connecticut Silk Ma. 


nufacturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wak 
the office of the American Institute, No. 187 Broadway, 
N.Y.; Thomas Lloyd, Jr, No. 236 Filbert street, Phila’ 
delphia, Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Snider 
& Co. Savannah, Ga; Bliss, Jenkins & Co. Mobile, Al.; 
James Lyman, St. Louis, Mo.; Case & Judd, Columbus. 
O.; G. Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the ublishers 
of this advertisement, or with the subscriber, in N ortham 
ton, Mass. re 

Orders left with the above gentlemen will be 
attended to, and each will be furnished with 
the foliage. 

Several valuable farms ma 
Mulberry Plantations. 


prompt! 
samples of 


be had with or without 
Apply at the office of 


D. STEBBINS. 
Notrhampton, Sept. 1, 1838.-10t* 


GOLD versus SILK!! 


10.000 COTTINGS of the gen. 
] 


uine Morus Multicaulis 
trees for sale at a bargain. 

These Cuttings are the same as were plan. 
ted last spring, and produced the trees which are now eel. 
ling at from 50 cts. to $1 each, by means of which many 
handsome fortunes have been satlheed. They are of sure 
growth, and owing to their great value for producing silk, 
they will doubtless be in good demand for several years. 
Price for the 10,000 $400,—85 per 100. 


N.B. A few fine trees still forsale. {7° Speak 


uick 
or you miss’em. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, Nov. 3d, 1838. 
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Chinese Morus Multicaulis, &c. 


T the Linnwan Gardens, Flushing, New- 

York—65,000 splendid Trees of the gen- 

uine Chinese Morus Multicaulis for sale at 

moderate prices; and also cuttings of the 

same. None of the Awmbug kind are cultivated at this 
establishment. 


Also, a large supply of the Canton, Alpine or Moretti, 
Dandolo, Expansa, Broussa, Asiatic, and cuttings in any 
quantity. Priced catalogues will be sent to every appli- 
cant, but a personal application will be found far the most 
satisfactory, and purshasers can then see these superior 
Trees. o, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Seeds of every kind, and an immense stock of Bulbous 
Flower roots, just arrived from Holland. 

Applications can be made by mail, and priced catalogues 
will be sent to all who desire them. 

WILLIAM FRINCE & SON. 

October 20th, 1838.-6w 


Fruit Trees for Sale. _ ‘ 
‘ih ae subscriber respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he has for 
sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe coi "- 
ty, state of New-York, a large quantity of Fruit 
rees, grafted and inoculated with the most ap- 
proved kinds, now fit tor transplanting, which be will sell oa 
the most reasonable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
April 15, 1838. . 
N. B. Cas will be paid for a few 
Aprc_e Trees. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y,. 
HIS establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compactly with Trees and 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Piums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspber:ies, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines, Grocger, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous 
Roots, Splendid Pwonies, Double Lablias, &e. &e. ; 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sired, delivered on the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, 
at Rochester. ee 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publishe 
of this paper. ; é 

Catalogues will-be sent to every applicant, gratis, OF 
be had by calling at the office of the Gcnesce Farmer. 





thousand two years old 











Rochester, Nov. 3d, 1838. 











April 1, 1838. ASA RG 











